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would have been incalculably more serious; it would have
brought the Monarchy right down into the arena, not merely of
party, but of faction, and have created a breach between it and
the rising democracy scarcely possible to repair. Fortunately an
unanswerable memorandum from Asquith to the king1 put the
idea out of court. Meanwhile the king took advantage of the
peace-current started by Loreburn's letter. At Balmoral in
September conversations took place between Churchill and
Bonar Law; and later, writing from the same place, Asquith
arranged to meet Bonar Law himself. At their interviews (14
October and 6 November 1913) Bonar Law gave as his terms 'the
permanent exclusion of the four north-eastern counties "plus
perhaps Tyrone and one other", with an option of inclusion at
some later date, if these counties so decided'.2 A settlement on
this basis might have avoided much subsequent evil; though
even if Asquith had accepted, it is doubtful whether Bonar Law
could have implemented his offer. Lansdowne in particular,
whom he had not consulted, and who was habitually deaf to
reason in Irish matters, might probably have played a wrecking
part in the name of the southern unionists,3 as he afterwards did
in 1916. However Asquith, as he told Redmond later, cgave no
countenance whatever to this idea'.4 Nor did the cabinet, but
lent ear instead to an ingenious alternative suggested by Lloyd
George. This was to amend the bill by postponing its coming
into force in the Ulster counties for five years. The idea was, not
to procure the Ulstermen's consent, but to spike their guns; since
it was thought that they could neither go to war in 1914 to pre-
vent something which would not happen till 1919, nor keep up
their organization five years longer to resist at the later date. But
even about this no decision was reached and (in deference to
Redmond) no announcement made. From mid-December to
mid-January Asquith conducted an extremely secret negotiation
with Carson; but as none of the fancy safeguards which the prime
minister elaborated could divert the Ulster leader from his plain
demand for exclusion, nothing came of it.5
1  Printed in J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith's Life of Asquith, ii. 29-31.
2  Ibid. ii. 35.
3  See his letter to Carson of the following day, given in Ian Colvin, Life of Lord
Carson, ii (1934), 220-2.
14 Denis Gwynn, Life of John Redmond (1932), 234.
5 The curious documents of this episode are printed in Ian Colvin, Life of Lord
Carson, ii (1934), 262-71.